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new as our author imagines. That reflex action is going on within 
the brain, as it is within the spinal cord, has long been assumed both 
by continental and English physiologists and applied by them to the 
elucidation of mental phenomena. 

In 1844, Dr. Lay cock read before the British Association a paper 
" On the Reflex Function of the Brain", from which we extract one 
of the opening passages . — 

" Four years have elapsed since I published my opinion, supported 
by such arguments as I could then state, that the brain, although the 
organ of consciousness, was subject to the laws of reflex action, and 
that in this respect it did not differ from the other ganglia of the 
nervous system. I was led to this opinion by the general principle, 
that the ganglia within the cranium being a continuation of the spinal 
cord, must necessarily be regulated as to shew reaction on external 
agencies by laws identical tuith those governing the functions of the 
spinal ganglia.'' 

Many other authors might be cited to shew that the doctrine of the 
reflex action of the brain, as regards the evolution of perception and 
thought, has been long advocated. But whilst we cannot say that 
Dr. Piderit has added anything to our knowledge of cerebral physio- 
log}', we readily admit that his work contains a good deal of matter 
which will be novel and interesting to such readers as have not pre- 
viously thought on the subject he discusses. 



PRE-HISTORIC TIMES.* 



Mr. (now Sir John) Lubbock's Pre-Hisloric Times is a collection of 
facts and inferences bearing on primitive archaeology, and the pro- 
bable antiquity and early condition of mankind on the earth. Papers 
on the " Danish Shell-Mounds," the " Swiss Lake-Dwellings," etc., 
which have appeared in the Natural History Review, and Lectures on 
Archeology, delivered at the Royal Institution, are incorporated in it 
with a quantity of new matter; and the whole forms a body of clear 
information, and discreet and moderate argument, on a number of 
obscure but highly interesting problems of our most ancient history. 

Before giving some account of the contents of the work, we must, 
however, take notice of a passage which, of all things in it, we like 
the least. This is a note which, placed as it is conspicuously at the 
end of the preface, is sure to catch the reader's eye. " Note. In 

* Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Suvages. By John Lubbock, F.R.S., etc., etc. Williams 
and Norgate : 1855. 
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his celebrated work on the Antiquity of Man, Sir Charles Lyell has 
made much use of my earlier articles in the Natural History Review, 
frequently, indeed, extracting whole sentences verbatim, or nearly so. 
But as he has in these cases omitted to mention the source from 
which his quotations were derived, my readers might naturally 
think that I had taken very unjustifiable liberties with the work of 
the eminent geologist. A reference to the respective dates will, how- 
ever, protect me from any such inference. The statement made by 
Sir Charles Lyell, in a note to page 11 of his work, that my article 
on the 'Danish Shell-Mounds' was published after his sheets were 
written, is an inadvertence, regretted, I have reason to believe, as 
much by its author as it is by me." This note, of course, has the 
effect of bringing prominently forward a charge against Sir Charles 
Lyell of having " taken very unjustifiable liberties with the work" 
of Sir John Lubbock. Now of course a man's writings are his own, 
and their author feels naturally indignant at any part of them being 
quoted without full acknowledgment. But there is a distinction to 
be drawn between purely and professedly original articles, and papers 
like those in question, which are rather of the nature of reviews. 
This distinction Sir John Lubbock seems to us to overlook, and we 
think he damages his own scientific position by being ready to defend 
his ownership of these articles with such sharp literary weapons. 

It is quite natural that a scientific man should fight for his pro- 
perty in the new theories he has started, — the new discoveries he has 
made, — the new or newly-arranged facts which he has brought for- 
ward, — and with this feeling it is quite possible to sympathise, even 
when we think both facts and theories unsound. For instance, there 
was published a few years ago a clever book called the Genesis of the 
Earth and Man, taking up a half-theological half-ethnographical line 
of argument, which we venture to describe as a mare's nest. It 
seems to have been in part an ancient nest, dating from the seven- 
teenth century ; but the nineteenth century builder perhaps redis- 
covered it, at any rate brought new sticks and did new work to it, 
and so far made good his title that when the author of another book 
was found, last year, sitting in it without proper acknowledgment, 
most people who read the correspondence which ensued in the 
Athenaeum were glad to see that Mr. R. S. Poole, of the Genesis of 
the Earth and Man, had ignominiously turned out Dr. McCausland 
of Adam and the Adamite, and established his right to sit in his own 
nest on his own eggs, even though the nest was a mare's, and the 
eggs mostly addle. 

With Sir John Lubbock, however, the case is just the converse of 
this. He is by no means an incubator over mare's nests. Few 
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students of the science of man have had such opportunities of amass- 
ing and sifting facts, and of using, comparing, and criticising the 
best opinions of the best workers in primitive archaeology ; and his 
earlier papers, as well as the present work which embodies them, 
together with a mass of more original matter, are distinguished both by 
the extensive range of facts collected, and the excellent judgment with 
which these facts are discussed. But their author naturally could not 
be making independent discoveries all over Europe, and has had 
of course to depend on the researches, and more or less to reproduce 
the opinions, of the men who have given years of their lives to special 
investigations ; such as (among scores of others) Morlot, Troyon, and 
Keller, for the Lake Habitations ; Steenstrup and Worsaae for Scan- 
dinavian Antiquities ; Boucher de Perthes, Prestwich, Falconer, and 
Evans, for the Drift-beds ; Lartet and Christy for the Perigord Caverns. 
If Sir Charles Lyell or others have taken from Sir John Lubbock, with- 
out acknowledgment, any of the original discoveries and arguments on 
which his permanent reputation must after all depend, we hope full 
justice will be done him ; but the value of these particular papers in the 
Natural History Review seems to us to lie less in original work than in 
discriminating reproduction and criticism, which hardly gives the sort 
of copyright required to justify so severe an attack on Sir Charles 
Lyell. 

In his first chapter, Sir John Lubbock divides the domain of pre- 
historic archaeology, not with the northern antiquaries, into three 
ages, of stone, bronze, and iron, but into four : — I. The Palaeolithic, 
or Unground Stone Age of the Drift, "when man shared the pos- 
sessions of Europe with the mammoth, the cave-bear, the woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, and other extinet animals. II. The Neolithic, or 
Polished-Stone Age. III. The Bronze Age. IV. The Iron Age. 
The division of the stone age into two periods characterised by the 
want and presence of ground-stone implements, so as not to bring 
the men of the drift into too close companionship with the makers of 
the high-class polished implements of ancient Europe and modern 
America and Polynesia, was, we fancy, first propounded by Sir J. 
Lubbock. Like the famous division into the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron, this subdivision is a help in systematising, or at least clas- 
sifying our knowledge. That the northern antiquaries and others 
have sometimes pushed it too far, and built too much theory upon it, 
does not destroy its use and value. Those who accept the fourfold 
division now before us merely as a classification of facts, with a clear 
notion that what has happened in one part of the world has not 
necessarily happened in every other; that, for instance, the bronze 
age is not known in Africa ; that the stone age has been followed 
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directly by the iron age in New Zealand, as in many other places ; 
that the use of stone implements may be contemporaneous with a 
copious use of bronze, as in ancient Peru and Mexico ; and that the 
bronze and iron ages must not be turned into distinct chronological 
periods, seeing that they differ by many thousands of years in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, — anyone who takes the theory of Ages, 
with these and other necessary restrictions, will find it a valuable 
help. When Sir John Lubbock comes to fight the question of a bronze 
age in Europe with Mr. Wright, the well-known antiquary, who resists 
the division in question, and seems to think we have little evidence of 
an age in Europe when stone was used, while bronze was unknown, 
or of an age when only stone and bronze were used, while iron was 
unknown, the classification seems strong and substantial enough to 
stand against Mr. Wright's attacks. 

Turning to the often-debated question of the visits of the Phoeni- 
cians to England in quest of tin, Sir John Lubbock examines the 
arguments of the late Sir G. C. Lewis, and seems to us, who speak 
with little special knowledge of the matter, to show that there is 
more probability in the old fashioned notions of Phoenicians in Eng- 
land than the able, but somewhat too negatively-minded, predecessor 
of Mr. Gladstone was willing to admit. Sir G. C. Lewis did so great 
a good to English archaeologists by forcing them to defend such 
positions as were tenable, while they abandoned weaker lines, that he 
must be numbered among our most useful writers, even where he 
was wrong ; and this may be the case here, as it undoubtedly was in 
his attempt to cut down Egyptology, root and branch, with one 
slashing blow. Yet the friends of a cause often do more to damage 
it than its enemies; and it must be admitted that Sir John Lubbock, 
in mentioning the arguments which have been advanced by Prof. 
Nilsson as to Phoenicians in the north of Europe, makes us almost 
think that we had rather disbelieve in these ancient visitors, even 
against some sort of evidence, with Sir George Lewis, than believe 
in them with the learned Scandinavian antiquary, who derives the 
name of the Baltic from the god Baal, and considers " that the use 
of war-chariots, the practice of reaping close to the ear, and a certain 
method of fishing, are all evidences of Phoenician intercourse." 

Sir John Lubbock gives us a valuable digest of information as to 
megalithic structures, such as Stonehenge, Abury, and Carnac in 
Brittany, and the tumuli, cromlechs, and kistvaens, which are so inter- 
esting to the archaeologist, associated as they are with the burial of the 
dead, and the interment of objects which have to us served a historical 
purpose so widely different from what the mourners contemplated. 

The curious suggestion at p. 88, which accounts for the character 
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of the chambered tumuli of Scandinavia, we mention without offer- 
ing any opinion on it. These tumuli are "large mounds, containing 
a passage formed by great blocks of stone, almost always opening 
towards the south or east, — never to the north, — and leading into a 
great central chamber, i - ound which the dead sit. At Goldhavn, for 
instance, in the year 1830, a grave (if so it can be called) of this 
kind was opened, and numerous skeletons were found, sitting on a 
low seat round the walls, each with his weapons and ornaments by 
his side. Now, the dwellings used by Arctic nations — the ' winter- 
houses' of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders the ' Yurts' of the Si- 
berians — correspond closely with these ' Ganggraben' or ' Passage 
graves'. The Siberian Yurt, for instance, as described by Erman, 
consists of a central chamber, sunk a little in the ground, and, in the 
absence of great stones, formed of timber, while earth is heaped 
up on the roof and against the sides, reducing it to the form of a 
mound. The opening is on the south, and a small hole for a window 
is sometimes left on the east side. Instead of glass, a plate of ice 
is used ; it is at first a foot thick, and four or five generally last 
through the winter. The fireplace is opposite the entrance ; and 
round the sides of the room, against the walls, ' the floor is raised 
for a width of about six feet, and on this elevated part the inmates 
slept at night, and sat at work by day. Captain Cook gives a very 
similar description of the winter habitations used by the Tschutki in 
the extreme north-east of Asia. . . . These dwellings appear, then, 
to agree very closely with the ' Ganggraben' ; indeed, it is possible 
that in some cases ruined dwellings of this kind have been mistaken 
for sepulchral tumuli ; for some mounds have been examined which 
contained broken implements, pottery, ashes, etc., but no human 
bones; in short, numerous indications of life, but no trace of death. 
We know, also, that several savage tribes have a superstitious reluct- 
ance to use anything which has belonged to a dead person ; in some 
cases this applies to his house, which is either deserted or used as a 
grave. . . . Under these circumstances, there seems much probability 
in the view advocated by Professor Nilsson, the venerable archaeo- 
logist of Sweden, that these ' Ganggraben' are a copy, a development, 
or an adaptation, of the dwelling-house ; that the ancient inhabitants 
of Scandinavia, unable to imagine a future altogether different from 
the present, or a world quite unlike our own, showed their respect 
and affection for the dead by burying with them those things which 
in life they had valued most; with ladies their ornaments, with war- 
riors their weapons. They buried the house with its owner, and the 
grave was literally the dwelling of the dead. When a great man 
died, he was placed on his favourite seat, food and drink were arranged 
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before him, his weapons were placed by his side, his house was 
closed, and the door covered up ; sometimes, however, to be opened 
again when his wife or children joined him in the land of spirits." 

In the fifth chapter of his work, Sir John Lubbock gives us a 
resume of the investigations of the Swiss antiquaries in the lake- 
dwellings of their country, together with details from North Italy, 
England, and Scotland, etc., throwing light on the nature of these 
dwellings, which, far from being at all abnormal in their character, 
are similar to the houses on piles inhabited by "water-dwellers" at 
the present day ; as for instance, in New Guinea. From the earliest 
time of the discovery of remains of pile-houses in the Swiss lakes, 
the passage in which Herodotus describes the fishermen of Lake 
Prasias as inhabiting such dwellings has been prominent in the dis- 
cussion of similar sites in Europe. Sir John Lubbock adds an in- 
teresting remark : " I have been informed by a friend who lives at 
Salonica, that the fishermen of Lake Prasias still inhabit wooden 
cottages built over the water, as in the time of Herodotus." 

Chapter VI treats of the Danish shell-mounds, with their remains 
of bones, rude pottery, stone implements, etc. The rude tribes who 
have left these memorials of their presence in Northern Europe are 
considered by Sir John Lubbock to have been men of small stature 
and round heads, living in a condition comparable with that of the 
modern natives of Tierra del Fuego, whose life, a wretched one, as it 
seems to us, has been so graphically described by Fitzroy and Dar- 
win. He holds the Danish mounds to be very ancient, and thus 
classes their makers as to their period in the history of civilisation. 
" On the whole, the evidence appears to show that the Danish shell- 
mounds represent a definite period in the history of that country, and 
are probably referable to the early part of the neolithic stone age, 
when the art of polishing flint implements was known, but before it 
had reached its greatest development." 

Chapter VII gives an account of North American archaeology, in- 
cluding details as to the "mound-builders" of the Mississippi Valley, 
and a description of the curious mounds of Wisconsin, which form 
" gigantic basso-relievos", representing men, buffaloes, elks, bears, 
otters, wolves, racoons, birds, serpents, lizards, turtles, frogs, etc. 
The original sources of our knowledge of these interesting archaeolo- 
gical fields are principally the publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

Chapter VIII gives an account of the researches in limestone 
caverns, such as Kent's Hole at Torquay, the Dordogne caves of 
Central France, the Sicilian caverns, etc., which have brought into 
view a race (or races) of " cave-men" living at a remote period in 
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Europe in company with the cave-bear, cave-tiger, mammoth, woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, reindeer, aurochs, etc. The evidence is thus sum- 
med up : — 

" On the whole, therefore, though we cannot as yet determine 
what variety or varieties of men then existed, we find in the bone- 
caves sufficient evidence that man was coeval in Europe with the 
great group of quaternary mammalia. We see, indeed, that the pre- 
sence, in bone-caves, of ancient implements and human remains, 
associated with those of extinct mammalia, is no rare or exceptional 
phenomenon. Nor if we look at the question from a scientific point 
of view, is there anything in this that ought to excite our astonish- 
ment. Since the period at which these caves were filled up, the 
changes which have taken place have resulted rather in the extinction 
than in the creation of species. The stag, horse, bear, dog ; in short, 
all our existing forms of mammalia, were already in existence, and 
there would have been in reality more just cause for surprise if man 
alone had been unrepresented." 

Sir J. Lubbock then proceeds to discuss in two chapters the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of the earliest appearance of man on the earth, 
going carefully over the usual topics, the flint implements in the drift, 
the immense period necessary for the excavation of the Somme Valley, 
the probable length of time required, on the hypothesis of an original 
unity of human race and language, for the division of the species 
and of the language into such varied forms, M. Morlot's calculations 
as to the time required for building up the cone of the Tiniere, Mr. 
Leonard Horner's computation of the time necessary for the rise in 
the Egyptian soil in human times, etc. His conclusion is, as might 
be expected, that the antiquity of man on the earth is very great in- 
deed, though he wisely abstains from committing himself to definite 
figures. His last sentences relating to this subject are very sug- 
gestive : — 

" It is true, that few of our existing species or even genera have as 
yet been found in miocene strata ; but if man constitutes a separate 
family of mammalia, as he does in the opinion of the highest autho- 
rities, then, according to all palaeontological analogies, he must have 
had representatives in miocene times. We need not, however, expect 
to rind the proof in Europe; our nearest relatives in the animal king- 
dom are confined to hot, almost to tropical, climates, and it is in such 
countries that we must look for the earliest traces of the human race." 

As a means of helping us to realise the early history of our race 
in general, Sir John Lubbock devotes three chapters to collecting 
from various sources an account of the state of civilisation of modern 
savage tribes, such as the Hottentots, Veddahs, Polynesians, Esqui- 
maux, North American Indians, etc., and of the general condition of arts 
and knowledge among such races. Such accounts are of great ser- 
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vice for the explanation of ancient remains, and the re-construction 
of a picture of human life at remotely ancient periods. We notice an 
account of Hottentot iron-working, which is unsatisfactory. The way 
in which, in South Africa, iron is reduced from the ore in a furnace by 
means of skin bellows, and then forged into weapons, etc., has been 
often described ; but Sir John Lubbock is unfortunate in quoting an 
account from Kolbe, which not only ignores the bellows, but talks of 
the iron being melted. The good Dutch missionary must have been 
talking of what he did not understand ; for no savage can melt iron ; 
and if he could, it would be merely spoilt for his purpose of forging. 
Again, it is a common legend, myth, or hypothesis, that the art of 
fire-making was discovered by the rubbing together, naturally or arti- 
ficially, of two pieces of wood. If we must have a theory at all as to 
the origin of the art of producing fire, we think we had rather keep 
to this old one, which, though imaginary, is at any rate plausible 
enough, than adopt instead of it the following suggestion : — " In 
making flint implements sparks would be produced; in polishing them 
it would not fail to be observed that they became hot; and in this 
way it is easy to see how the two methods of obtaining fire may have 
originated." Now, it is true enough that flints struck together throw 
out sparks ; but they are useless sparks for such purposes as this 
theory requires, as may be seen by trying to set any ordinary material 
or tinder on fire by knocking a couple of flints together. 

Lastly, our author attempts to look not only back, but forward, into 
the history of man. He regards our race as having developed itself 
by slow degrees from a very rude and savage state into its present 
condition, in which different tribes or peoples stand at very different 
stages of progression from their original state. He favours the opinion 
of the unity of the human race, and, fortified with the immense length 
of time which the recent discoveries entitle him to claim, feels able 
to consider the Caucasian, the Negro, the Red Indian, as derived by 
the operation of natural selection from one primitive type. In treating 
of this subject, he makes especial reference to Mr. A. It. Wallace's 
" admirable memoir" in the Journal of the Anthrop. Society of May 
1 864. The same causes which, in Sir John Lubbock's opinion, have so 
vastly increased the happiness and glory of mankind since their first 
appearance on earth, promise, he thinks, to go on making us wiser, 
better, and happier. He is a thorough believer in "civilisation", and 
looks down on the " free and noble savage" as the representative of a 
long past period of development. Science is to make us not only 
more comfortable, but more virtuous ; as we grow wiser, we shall 
also grow better; when fully convinced that "suffering is the inevitable 
consequence of sin, as surely as night follows day", we are to be wise 
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and leave off sinning. " The future happiness of our race, which poets 
hardly ventured to hope for, science boldly predicts. Utopia, which we 
have long looked upon as synonymous with an evident impossibility, 
which we have ungratefully regarded as ' too good to be true', turns 
out, on the contrary, to be the necessary consequence of natural laws, 
and once more we find that the simple truth exceeds the most brilliant 
flights of the imagination." 

We have one little problem to propose to Sir John Lubbock. 
Granted that the Somme has been at work for twenty thousand years 
in cutting its way down to its present bed; query, where will it 
have got down to by the time when these things shall have come to 
pass ? 



THE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND.* 



Most of the older sciences commenced as superstitions. Chemistry 
was long practised as alchemy, and astronomy was first studied as as- 
trology. It would almost seem that the human mind in early ages was 
incapable of beholding the sublime and beautiful form of pure truth ; 
so the heavenly visitant was veiled for a season in the gaudier robes 
of idealised error. It was thus that the study of the hand commenced 
with palmistry, in its stellar relationships a branch of astrology, and 
still practised with a certain amount of professional success by the 
gypsies. And it is as a partial revival of one of the older Magian 
studies, by which the present age is distinguished, that it has under- 
gone a resurrection within the last few years. 

We are accustomed to think of Paris as the centre of frivolity and 
fashion, of intellectual activity, and political excitement. But this is 
by no means an exhaustive catalogue of its manifold missions. In 
addition, it is a favourite seat of the occult, whose devotees seem to 
have made this renowned capital their especial abode. Here Mesmer 
proclaimed that mysterious mode of healing which still bears his name. 
Here Cagliostro shone with unwonted brilliancy, and attained to the 
culminating point of his strange and devious career. And here Levi 
(Alphonso, Louis Constant) still continues to publish his wondrous 
tomes of cabalistic lore. And of this great master of the occult, M. 
Desbarrolles is the favourite pupil, the one of whom he speaks in the 

* The Psychonomy of the Hand, according to MM. DMrpentigny and Desbar- 
rolles. By Richard Beamish, F.R.S., etc. London: Frederick Pitman, 20, 
Paternoster Row. 



